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and continues to transform, the world. Let us
hope that it will understand how to render happier
earth's principal tenant, man.

The success of pessimism with the reader proves
the immeasurable power of flattery. It also de-
monstrates the exaggerated importance that man
attributes to himself. According to James Sully,
the pessimist presents man as a fettered Prome-
theus, enduring tortures from the hand of a cruel
Jupiter. And James Sully is right- This picture
touches us. Pessimism slowly gains our confidence
and our sympathy. The brain, flattered by the
spectacle of the heroic tortures that have fallen to
the lot of mortals, willingly lends its ear to the
intoxicating melody of our suffering royalty. The
success of the romantic extravagances is explained
by the same reasons as that of the pessimist
poisons.

XXI. Would the world then be perfect? By
no means. It is full of troubles. But for the
latter, life would lose its greatest charms. The
hope in and the labour for progress are the fairest
jewels of our intellectual and moral crown. Ex-
tinguish their lustre, and our fate will become des-
perately sad. Without pain there is no pleasure.
Without sorrow there is no happiness. Without
imperfections there would be no perfect things.